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NOTICES OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Se eighty-ninth annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union will be held in the Prospect Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
New York, Thursday, May 21, 1903 at 12.15 o’clock. (See note, page 191.) 


Henry S. BurracGeE, Recording Secretary. 
Portland, Maine, April 15, 1903. 


T HE eighty-ninth annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
_American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the Prospect Avenue 
Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y., on the first day of the meeting of the Mission- 
ary Union, Thursday, May 21, 1903. | 
E. P. TuLLER, Recording Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., April 15, 1903. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Spee Missionary Union is happy to 


due course. Besides this our footings 
report what is regarded by all at 


show that we have received in donations 


the Rooms as a favorable outcome on 
the financial side of our work. Last 
year we reported a deficit of $35,437.12, 
which was really the remnant of the 
debt of $111,041.24 brought over from 
two years before. Last summer the 
Home Secretary entered upon an effort 
to obtain individual subscriptions suffi- 
cient to cover that deficit. The greater 
portion of the amount was obtained with 
but little difficulty. After a while, how- 
ever, the responses came slowly, and at 
one time it was feared the whole amount 
could not be raised, at all events, with- 
out detracting unduly from the ordinary 
subscriptions to the current work. How- 
ever, a few weeks ago such generous 
offerings were made to exterminate the 
deficit that the effort was renewed with 
increased confidence. We are, therefore, 
happy to report that at the time our 
books closed we had obtained in cash 
and good subscriptions a_ sufficient 
amount to provide for this entire indebt- 
edness. $32,820.25 has already been 
paid in; and the balance will come in 


$11,116.71 more than last year for the 
regular work, and the legacies have been 
$10,940.21 more than last year. 

Rejoicing as we do at the extermina- 
tion of the old deficit, we regret to say 
that a new debt of about $21,000 exists 
on the work of the past year. This 
grows mainly out of the fact that in- 
creased work, embracing the sending 
ont of twenty new missionary families 
curing the year, has necessarily been 
undertaken, calling for additional ap- 
propriations of about $39,000. We re- 
gret that a deficit of the amount named 
could not have been prevented, and yet 
we feel there is reason for satisfaction 
in the fact that in the year just closed 
we have received $46,553.83 in contribu- 
tions more than in 1901-2. It is evident 
that missionary interest and benevolence 
among us are slowly but steadily increas- 
ing. It is, however, apparent also that 
the offerings need yet to be much in- 
creased year by year to keep pace with 
our growing and fruitful work. 

THE SECRETARIES. 
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Education in Missions 
By Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 


DUCATION in missions is 

one of the great problems 
of the Church. A church 
membership which can be 
relied upon to give regu- 
larly and generously to 
publish the good news of 
the Kingdom to every na- 
tion under heaven is the consummation 
most devoutly to be wished; but we 
ought to know by this time that such 
consummation, if it ever comes, will not 
come through mere wishing, though we 
call it praying; nor through scolding, 
though we call it preaching. It will 
come as the fruit of intelligent method 
in teaching. 

That the teaching should begin with 
children, everybody thoughtlessly ad- 
mits. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” How easy to quote 
that! It is not so easy to grasp the sig- 
nificance of three elements therein, sug- 
gested by the words, “train up,” 
“should go” and “when he is old.” 

If, as Phillips Brooks used to say, 
“What we believe is what we live,” the 
belief of the Church concerning the 
meaning of these phrases may be put in 
a nutshell. “When he is old” he will 
support missions, if he supports them 
now. The “way he should go” is the 
way we go; our perpetual moralizing 
should be his training. 

Now, all that seems perfectly reason- 
able so long as we see children through 
the average adult eye, the eye which can 
see through a barn door, but cannot see 
what is on this side of it, as Blackmore 
says. But when we see children as they 
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are, we know that they are not little 
adults; their thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor their ways our ways, and 
it is folly for us to act as if they were; 
for at every turn we are met with a 
“Thus saith the Lord” written in the 
very nature of the child. 

To “train up” is not to train on and 
on and on ad nauseam. “The way he 
should go” is not the way we fancy he 
should go, but the way God has pre- 
destined him to go. The promise, even 
when the conditions are met, is not for 
now; it is for “when he is old.” 

So far as the present state of our ig- 
norance will permit us to see, there ap- 
pear to be three phases in the growth of 
mind; one dissolving into the next, as 
it were, like stereopticon views. For 
convenience these phases may be desig- 
nated as, the time of the child, the time- 
of the youth, the time of the adult. The 
first, so far as teaching by the Church is 
concerned, includes roughly the years 
from four to twelve; the second, from. 
twelve to twenty-four; the third from: 
twenty-four onward to old age. 

The normal mind during the time of 
childhood is intensely individual and 
egoistic; it is characterized by an in- 
satiable appetite for the immediate; 
things within sight, sound, taste, touch; 
for actions, processes, cause and effect, 
personal adventure, stories of children 
who have similar experiences, wonder- 
yarns full of immediate obvious results. 

During the time of youth, or the pe- 
riod of adolescence, in the normal mind, 
the social instinct begins to assert itself; 
the games begin to require “team 
work”; cliques, clubs and other spon- 
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taneous organizations take shape. This 
is the time of high, but impracticable 
ideals, of enthusiasms, of hero worship 
and of romance. During this period 
occur conversions, the settling of habits, 
the bending of the twig which deter- 
mines the shape of the tree. 

During the time of the adult, in the 
average mind the sense of individual 
responsibility is tempered with the con- 
sciousness of the transcendent powers 
of organizations, of societies, parties, 
churches, states, na- 
tions, races, of 
fate, of the Over- 
soul, of God. En- 
thusiasms wane; 
ideals fade; life 
settles into a rout- 
ine to be affected 
only by hard facts, 
undeniable —condi- 
tions, inevitable 
conclusions. 

In view of these 
facts, what should 
be included in a 
course planned to 
train up a child in 
the way he should 
go that when he is 
old he will not fail 
to support mis- 
sions? 


1. For CHILDREN 
The Wonder Sto- 
ries of Missions 

These should be the thrilling adven- 
tures of missionaries told briefly and 
graphically, single incidents showing 
the faithfulness of men and of God. 
Stories of strange children, not abstract 
children, but real children. Stories of 
imaginary children like Cinderella and 
Jack of the Bean Stalk told to present a 
picture of the unfortunate experiences 
of our far away cousins over the sea. 
The only aim of the stories, so far as 
the child can see, should be to be enter- 
taining. Not one moral should be drawn. 
If the story is told by one who under- 
stands how children’s minds work, it 
will be told so that the child will draw 
his own conclusions, his own moral; and 
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one drawn by himself is worth one hun- 
dred drawn by the author beginning 
with those disillusioning, repelling 
words, “Now, dear children, this 
teaches, etc.” Children have their dis- 
gusts, although they are not cheated 
into reading stories ending with a patent 
medicine notice! 

These wonder stories should be at- 
tractively printed on good paper, in good 
type, with beautiful illustrations, and 
with taking covers. This utilization of 
old, worthless cuts, 
by making up sto- 
ries to fit them, is a 
shameful and dam- 
aging business. 
Better publish no 
religious literature 
for children than to 
cheat them with 
husks. 

A mission book 
for children should 
be more fascinating 
in form and content 
than a_ book of 
fairy stories. It 
may be. It must be. 
Otherwise we can 
do nothing worth 
mentioning as a 
foundation for fu- 


ture missionary 
zeal. God has or- 
dained that chil- 
dren shall follow 


their interests, give 
their attention and their love to what 
they like. Why fight against God? The 
command is to feed the lambs. Lambs 
must have milk, not musty hay! 


2. For Younc PEoPLe 

The Stories of Heroes 
What hosts of them are waiting to be 
immortalized by story-tellers. Fact is 
stranger than fiction! Who will writea 
“Sky Pilot” to reveal to boys and girls 
the romances of missions in India, Chi- 
na, Japan and Africa? The missionary 
books, not all of them, thank God, but 
many of them, are colorless, bloodless 
and lifeless. Missionaries are not sol- 
emn automatons, moved by a spirit that 
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sighs and cries day in and day out over 
the sins of the poor, degraded heathen, 
having no joy but in suffering for right- 
eousness’ sake. They are live, human 
men and women with loves and hero- 
isms, who do and dare for human 
friends, who think and plan and work, 
who eat and sleep and laugh and cry 
like the rest of us. And the “heathen,” 
they are human, too. Judson was a 
hero. Livingstone was a hero. Paton 
is, Ashmore is; there are scores of them. 
Their stories should be written and re- 
written until somebody writes them so 
well that they become classics like Rob- 
inson Crusoe and Tom Brown. Such 
books would stir the hearts of thousands 
of boys and girls in the early teens, help 
form their ideals, fire them with a desire 
to be somebody, to serve their fellow 
men and God as these men have done. 

For the later teens missionary his- 
tories should be available. Concise, 
readable histories, omitting useless and 
insignificant dates and figures, written 
not to include the names of as many 
men as possible, but to exclude as many 
as possible, that the story of the whole 
may be felt in all its force. Such his- 
tories we have for ancient Greece, for 
England, for the United States; but 
such we do not have, so far as I know, 
for missionary India, or China, or any 
other. These histories should be abun- 
dantly illustrated with photographic 
plates, facsimile reproductions of orig- 
inal documents, graphic charts, maps 
and diagrams. In short, they should be 
up-to-date, popular histories written for 
young people. 


3. For ApuLts 
Missionary Newspapers 

Full of facts, facts, facts, fresh, well 
arranged, incontrovertible, convincing 
facts. The sooner all our denomina- 
tional organizations get together and 
plan the conquest of the world in a busi- 
ness fashion, with an eye single to 
Christ and his Kingdom, and establish 
an associated press for missionary pur- 
poses with special non-partisan corre- 


spondents, well paid, faithful, unbiased 
observers of facts and fearless reporters 
of facts, the sooner clear-headed business 
Christians will co-operate heartily in 
the work for the salvation of the world. 
As all Protestantism unites to educate 
all children in our public schools, so all 
Protestantism must unite to save the 
world. 

Missionary books for adults will con- 
tinue to be written, they ought to be, 
but they will be read by the few. A 
busy business man has not time to wade 
through books, and he does not. What 
is demanded by such men in any line 
manages somehow to be put into con- 
cise, ready-reference shape for them. 
And into such shape missionary facts 
and figures must be put. 

So far I have said nothing about giv- 
ing. No; for giving should follow and 
will follow right education. Children 
cannot give intelligently, enthusiastical- 
ly, to an abstract, indefinite object. 
They can so give to a person, to a child 
in need, to some one; to a recognizable, 
veritable person; and they will give con- 
tinuously if that person continues real 
and really in need. 

Young people will give for a definite 
cause, and give cheerfully and liberally 
to a man whom they know and recognize 
as the leader in that cause, and in whom 
they have confidence. The Station Plan 
is along the right line, but it will fail if 
personal, intimate relations fail between 
the station and the home church. 

Appeals to give to missions in gen- 
eral, to missionary societies, to “the 
cause,” should be made to adults only, 
and made without cant or hypocrisy. If 
too great emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that it is “the Lord’s work,” the 
logical Christian will be tempted to say, 
“Then let him do it.” That is not where 
Christ placed the emphasis. He laid the 
responsibility on the Church. Missions 
is no more God’s work than politics, or 
commerce, or invention, or art. Mis- 
sions is the work of the Church, and the 
Church will be held responsible for re- 
sults. 


**A religion that is not worth exporting is not fit for home consumption.”’ 
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Missions in the Sunday School 


By Rev. J. Mervin Hull 


mF ’twas a bear ’twould bite 
you.” This is a saying 
| that my mother used to re- 
i] peat whenever she saw me 
M groping around and trying 
$25; to find something which 
3G) was in plain sight and 
<= within reach of my hand, 
and it expresses the situation with re- 
gard to missions and the Sunday school 
very concisely. The principles of mis- 
sions have been the most prominent 
points in hundreds of our Sunday school 
lessons, and yet we knew it not. It is 
amusing and amazing to see how Sun- 
day schools and missions have had such 
a marvellous development side by side 
for a hundred years, and yet until quite 
lately they have scarcely had a speaking 
acquaintance with one another. In 
many Sunday schools the _ glorious 
prophecies of old, the teachings of Jesus 
about his Kingdom, the thrilling elo- 
quence and the resistless logic of Paul 
concerning the Gentiles have been 
studied again and again without the 
slightest reference to missions. But 
there is beginning to be an awakening 
out of this unwarranted indifference, 
and many earnest teachers and Sun- 
day school workers are inquiring by 
what methods missions can best be pro- 
moted in the Sunday school. 

First, and henceforth evermore, let 
us take what the Bible teaches about 
missions out of the blind spot before our 
eyes. Let the Bible speak for itself, but 
not by any special lessons, selected to 
“prove” that the Bible teaches missions. 
That is the letter that killeth: what we 
need is the Spirit that giveth life. For 
instance, take the passages that are fre- 
quently selected for a Christmas lesson, 
the prophecies of the extent of Christ’s 
Kingdom, the message of the angel to 
the shepherds. Break through the nar- 
row bounds in which we have consid- 
ered the advent of Christ and realize 
what it means to the whole world. 
Never a Christmas ought to pass in the 


Sunday school without a view of the 
great field of mission work and a thank 
offering for its extension. In the same 
way when the Old Testament passages 
about all nations, all peoples, the king- 
doms of the earth, come into the lesson, 
show the connection that they have with 
modern missions. And in the New 
Testament, when the lesson includes the 
message of the Christmas angel, the 
teachings of Jesus about the nations, his 
attitude toward them, his Great Commis- 
sion, the story of the Acts, or such argu- 
ments as are found in the fifteenth 
chapter of Romans or the third chapter 
of Ephesians about the Gentiles—let us 
never be guilty of studying these and 
hundreds of other passages again with- 
out the inspiring illustrations of modern 
missions. 

In order to study the Bible intelligent- 
ly with reference to missions it is neces- 
sary to have some knowledge of the 
actual work that is being done on our 
mission fields. Very strange and inade- 
quate ideas prevail in regard to what 
kind of men and women go as mission- 
aries and what they do on the mission 
fields. To meet this need many Sunday 
schools are making use of supplemental 
lessons on missions. 

The Missionary Union has just com- 
pleted the publication of a course of six 
lesson leaflets for the use of Sunday 
schools, and covering the whole work in 
a general way. These are the topics: 
The Home Work, describing the head- 
quarters at Tremont Temple; Evangelis- 
tic Work, Touring by Land; Evangelistic 
Work, Touring by Water; School Work; 
Medical Missions; Woman’s Work. 
Other lessons on China, Assam, etc., are 
available also. These all may be used as 
supplemental lessons, taking up a few 
minutes at the close of the session, or - 
they may be used as the regular lesson 
on certain Sundays. In either case 
there should be special missionary music 
and prayer. Emphasize the vital im- 


portance of missionary work. 
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When the whole session of the Sun- 
day school is devoted to missions, give 
the younger people and children some- 
thing to do in it. That is the way to 
arouse and keep their interest. Train 
them in some map exercises, let them 
bring items about the countries where 
missionaries are at work, dress them 
in the costumes of some of those coun- 
tries, and so put life and interest into 
all that is done in the Sunday school 
about missions. All that is needed in 
most cases is to let it be seen how real 
the work is, how earnest, strong, sensi- 
ble, as well as devoted and spiritual the 
workers are, and the interest of the 


school will be awakened. One aid to 
this will be the use of the Orient Pic- 
tures which are published by the Mis- 
sionary Union, and which show hun- 
dreds of interesting scenes of mission- 
ary countries, people and workers. 

And when missions are thus taught 
and exalted in the Sunday school, it 
will be easy to emphasize the relation 
to missions which is so ‘vital to us all. 
We must go or we must send. When 
the young people see the work as it is, 
they will be anxious to support it, and 
some will “go” to carry the message. 


{An excellent article by Mr. Hull on the Missionary 
Concert will appear next month.—Ep1Tor.] 


Orient Pictures 


N connection with Mr. Hull’s refer- 

ence above to the Orient Pictures 
now being published by the Missionary 
Union, we reproduce here one of these, 
selected from the Philippine Series. It 
is No. 191 representing Rev. S. S. 
Huse, Jr.. and his school boys at Ba- 


colod; and incidentally illustrates the 
special topic for the month. These pic- 
tures are printed on heavy coated paper, 
six and one-half by eight inches, and sell 
for one cent each. They are being highly 
commended. Illustrated catalogues fur- 
nished on application. 
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Our Work Through Christian Schools 


By Rev. T. S. Barbour, D. D., Foreign Secretary 


HY should the Christian 
missionary engage in the 
work of education? The 
question is one honestly 
troubling some. It is ap- 
parent, indeed, that educa- 
¥ tion will follow in the train 
" of Christian missions. The 
contact of Christian with non-Christian 
nations is sure to result in a transfer 
not only of commercial wares, but of the 
higher products of Christian civilization. 
It is easy to show also that this result 
is directly promoted by Christianity. 
The gospel received into the heart 
awakens the consciousness of undevel- 
oped powers, creating a sense of respon- 
sibility for their use. It would be easy, 
too, to prove that the world has a right 
to whatever is good in Christian educa- 
tion. Yet the justification of mission 
schools is not to be found in recognition 
of this right. Christian missions set be- 
fore themselves one distinctive aim, to 
give to man the supreme good. In this 
good, indeed, every form of good is en- 
folded; but the work of the Christian 
missionary is an elementary work, not 
that of developing the full product of 
Christianity. 

Yet the immediate aim of Christian 
missions includes more than the an- 
nouncing of the gospel. It includes a 
true giving of the gospel as a permanent 
possession. Thus it involves Christian 
nurture, and the training of chosen 
converts for Christian leadership. It is 
from its relation to the primary aim of 
Christian missions that educational work 
derives its commanding claim. 

Educational work is indeed related 
directly to evangelistic effort. It may 
bring under Christian influence those 
otherwise beyond the reach of the gos- 
pel, or it may win the favor of the peo- 
ple, thus broadening the field of evangel- 
istic work. This form of service, illus- 
trated among the Burman race in Burma 
and among the caste classes in India 


proper, receives just now its most re- 
markable exemplification in China where 
a passionate demand for Western educa- 
tion is revealing itself in all sections of 
the great empire. Christian schools pro- 
mote Christian nurture by affording to 
those engaged in study a healthful moral 
environment; and Christian schools are 
indispensable for the discovery and train- 
ing of native leaders. The promotion in 
this three-fold way of the primary aim 
of Christian missions is the purpose of 
the educational work of the Missionary 
Union to which our woman’s societies, 
by offerings of money and of conse- 
crated lives, are making so large a con- 
tribution. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOLS 


The figures given upon another page 
show that the distribution of our 
schools is a very uneven one, a large 
proportion of schools and pupils being 
icund in the three sections of British 
India. The fact is readily explained in 
large part by the relatively advanced de- 
velopment of missionary work in general 
in our older mission fields. Of the 111,- 
600 native Christians reported a year 
since, 103,000 are found in British 
India. 

But the distribution of schools is of in- 
terest as indicating that the development 
of school work has not followed an arbi- 
trary plan but has conformed to differ- 
ing conditions in the several mission 
fields. The number of schools for the- 
ological study reminds us that in all 
countries the preparation of chosen men 
for Christian leadership is a necessity. 
As yet, indeed, this work has had only a 
beginning in some fields, as Africa and 
Assam. In eastern and southern China 


these schools have had a fuller develop- — 


ment, just now greatly quickened; while 
in Burma, South India and Japan they 
have reached a development surpassed 
by no other similar schools of the East. 

Aside from this universal need, the 


dip 
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conditions affecting educational work 
have varied greatly. In Japan, where an 
elaborate school system has now been 
developed by the government, it is ap- 
parent that mission schools can have 
relatively slight influence in winning 
public favor or in attracting non-Chris- 
tian pupils. Some opportunity for a 
wider diffusion of Christian influence is 
afforded, indeed, in kindergarten work, 
which singularly enough was not an- 
tagonized even by the hostile educational 
edict which temporarily threatened the 
work of Christian schools. By this work 
the seed of Christian truth is implanted 
in many childish hearts, and access is 
gained to many homes. Our higher 
schools in Japan are mainly boarding 
schools, whose pu- 
pils almost exclu- 
sively are youth 
from the churches. 
These _ boarding 
schools, with one 
exception, are 
schools for girls, 
for whom the gov- 
ernment. still 
makes an unequal 
provision, and for 
whom its schools 
fail to secure the 
influences essential 
for the develop- 
ment of womanly 
refinement. Our 
one excellent 
school for young 
men, Duncan 
Academy, affords 
opportunity for 
academic  educa- 
tion under influ- 
ences favorable to Christian growth, and 
serves as a feeder to the theological sem- 
inary at Yokohama. 

In China, the prevailing intellectual 
destitution existing under the old sys- 
tem of education, which gave ability to 
read to scarcely one in a hundred boys 
and provided nothing for girls, afforded 
large opportunity for educational work; 
but conditions favorable to Christian ef- 
fort in China are of so recent develop- 
ment that our school work has had but 


A LATE ARRIVAL AT DUNCAN ACADEMY, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


limited growth. Plans have been in 
mind and in part have been applied in 
southern and eastern China, but the time 
was not ripe for their full realization. 
The Philippine Islands present a situ- 
ation novel and deeply interesting. The 
plans of the American Government 
practically assure religious neutrality in 
the public schools, though doubtless a 
sharp conflict will yet be met before this 
result is finally confirmed. Our gov- 
ernment is friendly to educational effort 
by missionary organizations, but condi- 
tions are not yet clearly defined. It is 
quite certain, however, that no elab- 


orate system of general education 

will be necessary in the mission, 

the training of leaders being the 
conspicuous 
necessity. 


In Africa, need 
and opportunity 
have un- 
bounded; yet in 
this land of dark- 
ness the attention 
of our limited force 
of workers has 
naturally been toa 
great degree ab- 
sorbed in the sim- 
pler forms of evan- 
gelistic effort. 
Here only 
rudimentary be- 
ginnings of a de- 
velopment that in 
the progress of 
Christian missions 
should bring en- 
lightenment and 
elevation to all the 
land. 

It is natural that in British India our 
educational work should be most ad- 
vanced. School work in India is under 
the supervision of the government which 
from the beginning has invited co-oper- 
ation in its effort to uplift the vast popu- 
lation of the land. The invitation was 
not an act of favor to Christian mis- 
sions. It was extended to all interested 
in the welfare of the people—to Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, Christians or to any 
purely secular association desiring to 
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join in this work. To this invitation, 
missionary bodies responded. Though 
the Christian population of India is 
small and is drawn largely from the ob- 
scurer classes, the percentage of Chris- 
tians receiving school instruction rela- 
tively is very high. This work of co- 
operation is one by which both parties 
may profit, though unremitting care is 
necessary that the supreme end of Chris- 
tian effort shall not be obscured. The 
relation to the national educational sys- 
tem tones up school work. The oppor- 
tunity afforded for service to our own 
people and for a wide extension of Chris- 
tion influence is very great. 

Our school work in parts of British 
India approaches to a pro- 
gressive, well-developed 
system. The schools are 
of many grades, ascend- 
ing from the little village 
school, meeting in some 
mud-walled schoolhouse of 
ten by twenty feet in 
dimensions, through board- 
ing schools at chosen cen- 
ters, whose pupils are al- 
most exclusively children 
of Christian converts, and 
culminating in a few institutions of the 
high-school standard, and the noble in- 
stitutions at Rangoon and Ongole, whose 
higher departments are of collegiate 
grade. 


Tue SERVICE RENDERED 


This, from the nature of the case, it 
would be impossible to estimate. It is of 
many forms. The schools give moral 
protection to their pupils, removing 
them from the heavy, poisoned at- 
mosphere of heathenism. The British 
Government, in institutions distinctively 
its own, is just now recognizing and em- 
phasizing the need of such isolation 
from the corrupting social life of the 
land. 

To the young girl, the Christian board- 
ing school gives a very palpable protec- 
tion, saving her from the blight of early 
marriage. Not a little skill is needed 
at times in thwarting the evil plans of 
parents. The pupils in girls’ boarding 
schools usually are required to remain 


at the schools throughout the year. This 
course is followed by choice in India, 
and is a matter of definite contract in 
China. 

The schools are lifting the life of in- 
dividuals and peoples. The writer saw 
in Kanigiri, India, a deformed girl 
whose parents had made merchandise of 
her affliction by dooming her to a life 
of beggary. Rescued from this degrada- 
tion, she developed remarkable skill in 
needle work. The little village schools, 
such as one may see for example in 
Otary, Madras, where children mark 
letters of the alphabet in the sand, rep- 
resent only small beginnings, but these 
boys are on the first rung of a ladder 
which reaches high, and 
their faces are turned up- 
wards. Only one of the 
forty in this little school 
failed in the government 
examination. Who that 
has listened to the glorious 
chorals of Karen choirs, 
or has noted the position 
now held by many repre- 
sentatives of this once 
despised people, will fail 
to recognize the uplifting 
influence of Christian schools? 

For the sex whose life has been most 
depressed, educational work is accom- 
plishing a noble service. In our schools 
in India forty per cent. of the pupils are 
girls. These schools are disproving the 
charge of mental inferiority as made 
against womanhood. They are awaken- 
ing long-slumbering powers. Indian 
edrcational reports dciinitely state that 
in the government examinations, as a 
rule, the girls excel the boys. Thus edu- 
cation is disproving a slander well-nigh 
universal, and shaming a wrong cen- 
turies old. 

And educational work is undermining 
heathenism. It explodes foolish super- 
stitions. It weakens prejudices. The 
caste child in the school leans against © 
the outcaste native teacher. Hallowed 
words of divine revelation are repeated 
by childish lips and divine truths sink 
into the heart. The leavening influence 
reaches far. 

The schools give opportunity for win- 
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ning pupils to personal acceptance of 
Christ. The reports of last year show 
that 1,029 scholars had been received 
into membership in Christian churches. 
OurTSTANDING NEEDS 

Certain needs within the schools are 
enlisting attention. The importance of 
guarding against fostering a_ spirit 
of dependence in the pupils and re- 
leasing parents from their due re- 
sponsibility is receiving greater em- 
phasis. It is recognized that the ideal 
in our school work will be reached only 
when a proper fee or an equivalent in 
labor is rendered by all pupils. Some 
readjustment of work in certain fields 
with a view to wise location for central 
schools and symmetrical development 
of a progressive educational system is 
probable. But there are outstanding 
needs in our educational work which 
can be met only by the fuller acceptance 
by the great missionary constituency at 
home of the opportunity offered to edu- 
cational work in mission lands. 

The work of Duncan Academy in 
Japan should be strengthened and ex- 
panded. Our two colleges in India 
should have an adequate endowment by 
which their work will be made more at- 
tractive and the addition of a higher 
collegiate grade of study become possi- 
ble. In particular, the endowment of 
the college at Rangoon is a long-real- 


ized need, which does not grow less ur- 
gent because so long neglected. In this 
country for which we have so peculiar 
and well-nigh exclusive responsibility, 
it is a reproach to us that our one higher 
educational institution is still dependent 
upon the meagre provision for which 
the uncertain current income of the 
Union allows. 

A training school for the races of 
upper Assam is a conspicuous need in 
northeastern India. In the Philippine 
Islands care for the great company 
of converts urgently demands a prompt 
provision for the training of Christian 
workers; and in Africa the conference 
of missionaries is just now wisely em- 
phasizing the need of an advance in 
educational work. 

China reveals a_ situation unprece- 
dented. A great nation is rejecting an 
educational system which had long been 
its boast. This hoary system which 
“turned teachers into machines and pu- 
pils into parrots” is now officially tried 
and found wanting. By imperial edict, 
schools of Western learning are sanc- 
tioned and the people, responding to the 
opportunity for which they have waited, 
are seeking schools of Western learning 
with intense eagerness. The demand 
is one created by missionary work, and 
to which the missionary alone is pre- 

(Concluded on page 198.) 
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Primary Education in Mission Schools 


By Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, Bassein, Burma 


HE more one studies mis- 
sionary work, the more 
its complexity grows upon 
him. It is a pretty large 
undertaking to raise a 
race, and still larger to 
raise a world. Expect 
great things from God. 
Paul did not say anything about schools; 
but then, he was a scholar himself, and 
preached in the great centers of light 
and learning. Our Lord’s work was 
done among a people who kept school 
everywhere. Were we to close our mis- 
sion schools today and have more ser- 
mons, two decades would be more than 
sufficient to dry up the supply of ser- 
mons, and in their place would come 
something like South American Ro- 
manism; for ignorance is the mother of 
superstitition, and church history has 
always shown how surely designing 
leaders will arise to take advantage of 
_it. The method of mission work that 
takes the whole of our brother upon our 
hearts; and aims to develop him all 
around, and prepare his race to develop 
itself in the same way, will cost us a 
great deal more in anxiety and money 
the first century, but a great deal less 
afterward. Go into a school-less heathen 
village and see the children with their 
bright eager faces. Go again ten years 
later, and see the same children with 
their intellectual vigor already at sun- 
set, the familiar dull vacuity of expres- 
sion well settled on their faces; and you 
are a convert to good mission schools. 
These boys and girls can feel after this 
sunset, but very few of them can ever 
do anything like thinking again. And 
so nineteen twentieths probably of our 
mission workers in Burma, at least, 
come from our schools. 

Of course their primary aim is to 
train up thinking Christian men and 
women to become leaders among their 
people; leaders in the pastorate, the 
schoolroom, in business and in social 
life. Primary schools lay the founda- 


tions. This is a thought-stirring con- 
sideration: that most of the training that 
our native leaders get they must get in 
the primary schools, since less than one 
in a hundred of them goes beyond. We 
are bound to make our primary schools 
thorough. The progress of events, too, 
in the past twenty-five years constrains 
us. Passing by Japan, the Philippines 
and other fields, hundreds of millions of 
the heathen are under the benign sway 
of Great Britain, and have now as high 
a grade of government schools as their 
respective countries will bear. The 
teachers are heathen, for the most part, 
and the educated product is heathen, 
and not available for mission work. 
Our schools must be as good as any, or 
lose their pupils, and our missions there- 
by lose their future leaders. Perhaps 
God is provoking his church to jealousy 
by this setting up of the competition of 
government education. Christian edu- 
cation should be second to none. That 
ours are Christian schools does not fur- 
nish any real reason, of course, why 
they should not be as good as other 
schools. Nothing is too good for Christ. 
The heathen have their opinion of us 
if we attach his name to second-rate 
things. I remember one school, not 
Karen, that used to have thirty to sixty 
pupils tucked away in the back of the 
compound. Presently the school fronted 
round to the town, got itself new build- 
ings, new teachers, new apparatus, and 
charged fees; and now it has 250 pupils 
or more, and its praise is in all the dis- 
trict. It has certainly grown propor- 
tionately, too, as a spiritual power. 

As regards aim and scope, a primary 
mission school differs from others only 
in seeking to make everything contribute 
to the child’s thoughtful realization of 
God. The curriculum will be the broad- 
est and most thorough one practicable 
under given circumstances, and the 
teaching will be as _ whole-heartedly 
Christian as possible. In lands under 
Anglo-Saxon sway, at least, and par- 
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HOUSE OF A NATIVE TEACHER IN THE PWO KAREN MISSION SCHOOL UNDER CARE OF MR. CRONKHITE 
AT BASSEIN, BURMA 
(This house was the gift of Mrs. Will Carleton, of Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


ticularly in the case of crude dialects 
with scant literature, the English lan- 
guage will probably be a helpful ele- 
ment in the course. Besides constitut- 
ing an admirable mental discipline, it 
opens up an exhaustless range of school 
literature. My own experience has been 
that pupils who take up English get a 
better knowledge of the Bible and of 
their own vernacular studies, plus their 
English, than do those who take up the 
vernacular alone. This comes from the 
better mental discipline and the broader 
outlook. Our aim, however much we 
may fall short of it, should be to bring 
the pupil’s whole being to bear upon the 
apprehension of the world about and 
above him, and this will involve consid- 
erably more than the routine training in 
the usual elementary branches of read- 
ing, arithmetic, etc. In heathen lands 
especially is this broadening of the 
course of instruction essential. There 
the child learns only through the school, 
and gets nothing outside through daily 
contact with an enlightened environ- 
ment. He comes to the school with a 
vast heritage of incredible superstitions, 


and presently goes out to work among 
peoples similarly possessed. Nothing 
so disabuses his mind of its vain imagin- 
ings about nats (spirits) and the like, 
nats that lurk everywhere bent on mis- 
chief, as some elementary knowledge of 
natural phenomena. “Loose him and let 
him go,” said Christ, as Lazarus came 
forth, alive indeed, but still bound hand 
and foot by the garments of the death 
from which he had just emerged. The 
converted heathen is still bound hand 
and foot by his old superstitions, his old 
death. In loosing him, physiology and 
hygiene occupy first place. It was in- 
teresting to hear the prayer meeting re- 
marks of our schoolboy janitor, made 
one evening some months after we had 
placed a human skeleton in a glass case 
in the schoolroom. He was no longer 
afraid of cemeteries, though at first he 
had run for his life, directly he had 
turned out the last light at night. The 
creature grinned at him! 

No pupil in India should go through 
the seven years course leading up to the 
high school, without knowing a good 
deal about his own body, a little about 
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what the stars are, something of how 
the water he drinks and the air he 
breathes are made up, of how the plants 
grow; and in general without having 
glimpsed the real reasons for the more 
common natural phenomena that sur- 
round him, and will surround him 


through life. In our own school, coin- 
cidently with the development of this 
manner of teaching has come a very 
marked development of the willingness 
of our Karens to give liberally toward 
the cost of the teaching plant which it 
involves. 


Theological Education in Heathen Lands 


By Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D. D., Theological Seminary at Ramapatam, South India 


HE goal of all missionary 
endeavor is the gathering 
out from the nations of a 
people for the Lord. Those 
thus gathered must be 
formed into churches fash- 
ioned according to New 
Testament models; they 
must be instructed in the way of right- 
eousness long enough to bring them on 
from a state of infancy to some degree 
of maturity and per- 
fection; they must 
be shown how, both 
by precept and ex- 
ample, to sustain 
their own worship, 
ordinances and dis- 
cipline; and they . 
must constantly be 
reminded that God 
requires them to be | 
aggressively active 
in seeking the salva- 
tion of others. , 
But for the de- 
veloping of believers 
in Christian life and 
activity, for extend- 


prevailing on different mission fields. 
In countries where the work is new, and 
in regions where it is not as yet pro- 
ductive of large results, theological in- 
struction is often given by each individ- 
ual missionary in his own. station. 
Sometimes when the work is more pros- 
perous, a number of missionaries unite 
in sending their students for the minis- 
try to a common center, where a summer 
school, training class or Bible institute 
is held. These cen- 
ters are chosen main- 
ly on account of 
convenience, the 
ability and willing- 
ness of the mission- 
ary in charge to give 
instruction, and the 
ability of the stu- 
dents to understand 
and speak the par- 
ticular tongue in 
which instruction is 
given. 

On fields where 
the work is older 
and somewhat well 
developed, and 


THE AUTHOR 

ing the preaching of where converts from 
the gospel in regions beyond, and heathenism are numbered by the 
for instructing youth in Christian thousands, theological seminaries have 


schools, pastors, evangelists and teach- 
ers are necessary. These must 
come from the ranks of the common 
company of disciples, be educated, and 
return as leaders and examples to their 
people. Just how that education shall 
be imparted, for what length of time, 
and to what extent, are questions to be 
determined largely by circumstances 


been founded. These institutions are 
fashioned much according to Ameri- 
can models, being adapted, of course, to 
the peculiarities of the work required 
in the countries in which they are sit- 
uated. They have their faculties and 
curricula covering all the common sub- 
jects of biblical instruction and apolo- 
getics; they have their entrance require- 
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ments, various classes, examinations, 
promotions and commencement seasons. 
They are theological seminaries in all 
that the word implies. The Missionary 
Union has three of these in heathen 
lands; one for Burma at Insein, with 
more than one hundred and forty stu- 
dents, and three departments, Burman, 
Karen and English; one for South India 
at Ramapatam, with a hundred and 
twenty students, and instruction wholly 
in Telugu; and one for Japan at Yoko- 
hama, smaller numerically, but nobly ef- 
ficient. At Swatow for our mission in 
Southern China, at Shao- 
hing for our mission in 
eastern China and at sev- 
eral other important 
centers there are good 
schools for the instruction 
of native workers; but 
they are not classed in 
the reports as theological 
seminaries. They doubt- 
less will become such in 
time. But, whatever the 
name, each school is doing 
a much needed work in 
the preparation of faithful 
men who shall be able to 
instruct others also. 

The necessity for this 
work is readily seen when 
it is considered that in 
heathen lands the mis- 
sionaries constitute scarce- 
ly a handful when compared with 
the populations among which they labor. 
For instance, in India, there are in all 
3,000 missionaries, male and female, or 
only one missionary to each 100,000 of 
the population. It is plain that if ever 
the vast multitudes of the East are to 
be reached effectively with the gospel, 
natives of those lands must be the agents 
through whom it is done. If the present 
body of missionaries were multiplied a 
hundred fold it could not perform the 
work of evangelization required. A na- 
tive ministry is an absolute necessity 
both for the present and the future. ~ 

There are many reasons why a native 
agency is most desirable. The native 
man is in his own country and among 
his own people; he knows their customs, 


Vv. C. JACOBU, 
A Teacher in the Telugu Theological Semi- 
nary at Ramapatam 


habits of life, their besetting sins, their 
peculiar likes and dislikes; he speaks to 
the people in the tongue wherein both 
he and they were born. Knowing the 
country, the people and the language as 
no foreigner ever can know them; and, 
on account of race ties, being one with 
the people, the native worker, if prop- 
erly equipped spiritually and education- 
ally, is the most fitting and best quali- 
fied messenger of the gospel. 

In every heathen country it is the hope 
of the missionaries to build up such a 
strong work that in due time the native 

Christians will be able to 
* assume all its burdens and 
responsibilities, both for 
its maintenance and ex- 
tension. This missionary 
is a transient. He must, 
in time, pass on to other 
tegions, as yet untouched 
with the gospel; but the 
native remains from cen- 
tury to century. It is 
highly important that he 
be properly instructed in 
things of Christ and that 
he be given every oppor- 
tunity to become strong 
and aggressive as a herald 
of truth. That he may 
become such and that the 
churches may become not 
only repositories of truth, 
. but transmitters of the 
same, theological seminaries exist in 
heathen lands. 

The value of theological instruction is 
increasingly apparent on all our mission 
fields. The constructive, as distinguished 
from the purely evangelistic stage of 
work into which some of the older mis- 
sions have entered is demanding con- 
stantly a higher efficiency both for pas- 
tors and evangelists. It is cheering to 
note that this demand is being met more 
fully from year to year by the men who 
go out from our seminaries; but the sup- 
ply is not equal to the demand. In none 
of the foreign fields is there anything 
like a sufficient number of well educated, 
pious and effective workers; each school 
has calls for more than it can furnish. 
The fields are ever whitening, the har- 
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vest ever growing larger; and the labor- 
ers are few. Mission theological semi- 
naries will be a necessity so long as 
these conditions exist; but when the na- 
tive churches become strong, numerous, 
aggressive, self-nourishing and self- 
extending, “mission” theological semi- 
naries may cease, in the sense of being 
conducted by foreigners and with for- 
eign funds. The seminaries will persist; 
but they will be officered by native 
Christians who are strong and apt to 
teach, and they will be supported by the 
gifts of those who have turned from 
dumb idols to serve the living God. 
Many difficulties lie in the path be- 
tween the present conditions of the work 
and this final achievement. None but 


those who have stood face to face with 
heathenism can fully appreciate what 
these difficulties are. The Christianiza- 
tion of the East is tantamount to its 
entire reconstruction, morally and educa- 
tionally. Systems of idolatry and phil- 
osophy, hoary with age, must crum- 
ble and fall; living temples of the Holy 
Spirit must supplant the tombs and 
shrines of the dead; languages must be 
rejuvenated by the life-giving touch of 
Christian thought; and a healthful litera- 
ture upon which the souls of men may 
feed must be created. A thousand dif- 
ferent forces are now at work to bring 
about these results; but none can serve 
to hasten them more than a well fur- 
nished, strong native ministry. 


Education in China 


By C. H. Daniells, M. D., formerly a missionary in China 


nothing that 
compares with our public 
school system. A govern- 
ment “by the people and 
for the people” exhibits a 
development differing 
widely from that under 
which the people are sec- 
ondary; and the pursuit of science in 
acknowledgment of the god of science 
is an educational basis infinitely superior 
to that which claims that “The Odes and 
the Rules of Propriety form the greater 
part of the equipment of the scholar.” 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin, than whom we 
have no higher authority, asserts that 
the differences in national character are 
based largely on education. If so it 
were profitable for us to study educa- 
tional interests in China. 

The village schools, in which boys 
enter upon the course most exalted in 
the Chinese mind, thickly dot the em- 
pire. These are originated and main- 
tained by individuals, although the gov- 
ernment does bestow praise and occa- 
sionally some inferior office upon the 
most liberal supporters of the schools. 
Provincial governors, however, for 


special purposes, sometimes establish 
schools. Three hundred such were 
opened in Canton Province in 1880, but 
these are not maintained by government. 

There are three grades in the village 
schools. In the first, boys are occupied 
seven days in the week, from daylight to 
dark, memorizing the Trimetrical Clas- 
sic, the Four Hundred Surnames, etc. 
The voice and memory of the boy are all 
that claim attention. The estimable 
quality in a teacher is hinted in a senti- 
ment early recorded in the classic, “To 
teach without severity shows a teacher’s 
indolence.” 

The second grade wrestles with 
Chinese history and the profound teach- 
ings of Confucius and Mencius; but the 
profundity in no sense disturbs the 
student, since explanation is neither 
given nor required. 

To the third grade is assigned the 
more exalted task of composition, in 
which a subject is given; and from his 
memorized storehouse he culls material 
for his production. Through all these 
grades he has been wielding the little 
Chinese brush and advancing in pen- 
manship. 
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Should the boy decide to become an 
advanced scholar and compete in gov- 
ernment examinations, a kind of higher 
school is open to him, or he may pursue 
his studies under tutorage, or he may 
trust his own application for the ability 
to construct the satisfactory essay upon 
which his success largely depends. 

Until quite recently the educational 
institutions of the Chinese government 
have been located in Peking. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHINA 


The College of Confucius, the School 
of the Sons of the Empire, has for three 
thousand years borne the Chinese name, 
Kwotszekien. Since the early part of 
the fourteenth century it has been located 
in the northeast part of the Tartar City, 
where its lecture rooms, examination 
halls and dormitories have occupied a 
great area. Its main building, the finest 
temple of Confucius in China, adorned 
in front by a grove of magnificent 
cedars, has three hundred columns in 
its court on which are engraved the 
names of its sixty thousand graduates. 
In the corridors of an adjacent building 
one hundred and eighty-two marble 
slabs, on which the entire text of the 
thirteen classics are engraved, may be 
regarded an insurance policy, protection 
in case of a second destruction by fire. 

In 1644, when the Manchus assumed 
the government of China, eight large, 
well equipped colleges for Manchus 
were added to the six existing Chinese 
colleges and became affiliated with the 
university. The official body of seventy- 
one members was composed of Chinese 
and Manchus, the latter predominating. 
Later a college for the Russian language 
and one for astronomy and mathematics 
were added. Here were accommoda- 
tions for sixteen hundred students. This 
old institution, as well as the observa- 
tory near by, built by the Jesuits more 
than three hundred years ago, has long 
been abandoned. Its buildings have not 
been opened for instruction, but its dor- 
mitories have been used by students 
from all parts of the empire coming to 
the final competitive examinations. Now 
and then a sham examination has been 


held by the retained officials; and twice 
a month the professors, in official robes, 
have made the nine prostrations on the 
flagstone in front of the temple. One 
writer says of the institution, “Its sole 
work is to constitute bogus mandarins.” 
Evidently its work is finished, and being 
remote from the center of activity, it 
received no attention in descriptions of 
the late siege. 


THe HANLIN YUEN OR IMPERIAL 
ACADEMY 


This institution has accompanied the 
court in its various migrations for six 
hundred years; and for the same period 
it has occupied a position in the Tartar 
City, having been located north of the 
British legation, very near the walls of 
the Imperial City. Its buildings, twenty- 
five in number, were halls of inferior 
architecture with superior names at- 
tached. During its flourishing days its 
administration consisted of boards: of 
civil affairs; of war; of rites, educa- 
tion and religion; of justice; of finance; 
of public works and the tsungli yamen 
or board of foreign affairs, added in 
1861. The heads of the various boards 
were the ministers of the yamen, the 
most influential force in the empire. 
One of its members, however, betrayed 
its character by defining it as “An expe- 
dient for averting external opposition by 
substituting internal friction.” 

The presidents and vice-presidents of 
the hanlin have been accustomed to meet 
for two hours, nine times a month, the 
other officers on feast days only. The 
library was neglected and an atmosphere 
of decay pervaded the buildings, yet the 
scholars of the empire belong to the 
Hanlin and of it Dr. Martin said: 
“This is the most admirable institution 
of the empire, the center of literary 
activity.” To it has belonged the prep- 
aration of all g:.vernment documents; all 
addresses of the emperor; the originat- 
ing of titles, and the immense parapher- 
nalia demanded by Chinese etiquette; 
the copying of reports of provincial 
transactions, and the recording of words 
and deeds of the emperor for historical 
publication at the close of the dynasty. 
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From its members the superior officers 
of the empire have been chosen. During 
the siege the magnificent palace of the 
Hanlin was rescued from the Boxer 
flames, but the most costly library in the 
empire and priceless manuscripts dat- 
ing back five or six centuries were 
destroyed. Its buildings, save two, were 
wrecked. 


THe TUNGWEN Kwwn or SCHOOL OF 
CoMBINED LEARNING 


In 1865, Prince Kung and other ad- 
vanced ministers, in the face of great 
opposition, secured the addition of a 
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faculty was eight foreign and four 
native professors. The number of stu- 
dents was limited to 120. The 
bannermen of Peking, Tartars, were 
pursuing the foreign languages, though 
they knew very little of their own, 
and both Chinese and Tartars studied 
the sciences. No degrees were con- 
ferred, but military schools, telegraphic, 
diplomatic and consular service have 
offered responsible positions to its 
students. The school became very popu- 
lar; the high class families were anxious 
to have their sons there; the liberal, ad- 
vanced party favored it; and it may well 


THE CITY OF FOOCHOW, CHINA, SHOWING BUILDINGS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD COLLEGE, 


scientific department to the school of 
interpreters which had been established 
in 1862. The following year, seven new 
buildings, two rows of dormitories, a 
building for the printing press and a 
three-story observatory occupied its 
grounds. Sir Robert Hart, returning 
from Europe, was accompanied by five 
men, selected to fill its professorships, 
three of whom entered upon and soon 
abandoned the work. In 1868, Dr. Mar- 
tin, long a resident of China, and of 
Peking six years, was chosen professor 
of international law, and the following 
year made president of the college. His 


FIVE IN NUMBER 


be regarded the connecting link between 
the old and new order of institutions. 
Failure of health compelled Dr. Martin 
to return to America in 1894. 


Tue IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF CHINA 


When in 1898 the young emperor com- 
pleted his numerous liberal edicts, edu- 
cation was in the front rank. Already 
by the influence of progressive viceroys 
a number of government institutions of 
learning had been established. Among 
these were the Tientsin Imperial Uni- 
versity for engineering, mining, rail- 
ways, etc.; the Kiangnan College at 
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Shanghai, specializing history and politi- 
cal science; and Dr. Gilbert Ried had 
secured large sums from individuals, 
both Chinese and foreign, for his pro- 
posed, magnificent International Insti- 
tute in Peking. As he applied to Li 
Hung Chang for his influence, he said, 
“You wait until my university is in op- 
eration.” Dr. Martin had returned to 
China and interested himself in the In- 
ternational Institute, when Li Hung 
Chang, whom he calls the founder and 
patron of the new university, called him 
to its presidency. Among its professors 
were Isaac Taylor Headland and F. 
Huberty James. It was located near 
the Imperial City, and among its build- 
ings a palatial residence in mandarin 
architecture was built for the president. 
Within a very short time fifteen hun- 
dred names were sent as applicants, 
often accompanied by fees, in order to 
insure a place. It was progressing fine- 
ly when the siege came. The destruc- 
tion of the building was prohibited, but 
the libraries, public and private, and the 
entire furnishings were ruined. The 
university, though escaping the reac- 
tionary edicts of the empress dowager, 
has yielded to the activities of her ser- 
vant Boxers. The life of F. Huberty 
James was included in the price paid for 
advancement. 
MIssIoNARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
No other influence in China has so up- 
lifted her people as has the missionary 
institutions. A writer has very truly 
said: “Their success is more significant 
than that of those under government 
auspices, for they have no reward in the 
shape of official positions to offer to 
their students.” 


Among the higher institutions of 
this class are the Peking University, 
American Methodist, with 250 stu- 
dents; the Nanking University, also 
American Methodist; the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Shanghai, Southern Metho- 
dist, with 300 students; the St. John’s 
College, also at Shanghai, American 
Episcopal, with 200 students; the Chris- 
tian College at Canton, founded by the 
late Dr. A. P. Happer of the American 
Presbyterian Board, with some hun- 
dreds of students; the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Foochow, with a Harvard 
Chinese graduate as one of its profes- 
sors; another American Methodist insti- 
tution, established in 1883, the largest in 
the empire, buildings furnished by the 
Chinese and largely self-supporting; the 
American Board College (Congrega- 
tional), also at Foochow; the Presbyte- 
rian College at Tengchau, beside several 
others. Dr. George B. Smyth, president 
of the Anglo-Chinese College at Foo- 
chow, says: “Americans have taken the 
leading part in educational reform in 
China, whether under the auspices of 
Christian churches or under the imperial 
government.” 

But in considering the higher institu- 
tions we must not overlook the numer- 
ous mission schools of many countries 
and all denominations, which, like our 
country and city public schools, are 
creating a popular estimate of foreign 
science. Truly they are the leaven 
which must eventually leaven the whole 
lump. 

When looking upon China’s present 
dark hour it is good to remember that 
she has never had so much light within 
as now. 


VIEW NEAR HANYANG, CHINA 
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Seen in Henzada 
The Value of School Work Illustrated 


F Peter Parker it was said 

that he opened China to 
the gospel at the point of 
the lancet. With equal 
truth we may say that 
Burma is being prepared 
for the gospel by the 
schoolmaster’s rod. What- 
ever may be true of educational missions 
elsewhere, in Burma the school is the 
thin edge of the wedge which is surely 
cleaving Buddhism asunder, the begin- 
ning of the inevitable disintegration. 
Some observations made a few months 
ago will substantiate this claim so far 
as our mission schools are concerned. 

The months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1902, I spent at Henzada, a 
quasi guest of the Karen and Burman 
missions, both of which sustain strong 
central schools there. The Karen school 
enrolls about 300, nearly all boarders. 
The teachers are all Christians, and an 
hour is devoted to systematic Bible study 
each school day. The older classes are 
instructed in the Bible by Miss Peter- 
sen and Mrs. Morgan, who also render 
efficient service in the Sunday school 
and in the senior and junior Christian 
endeavor societies, the membership of 
which is drawn almost exclusively from 
the school. 

The Henzada Karen church meets in 
the school chapel and attendance upon 
the Sunday and mid-week services is 
compulsory for the pupils. The young 
pastor of the church, Maung Po, is a re- 
cent graduate of the Baptist College and 
the Karen Theological Seminary. He is 
not only a_ well-trained and strong 
preacher, but is an earnest and sympa- 
thetic worker among the school boys, 
several of whom were baptized while I 
was there. In the recent Sunday school 
examination conducted under the aus- 
pices of the All-India Sunday School 
Union, practically the entire school en- 
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By Rey. J. F. Smith, Rangoon, Burma 


tered without any urging on the part of 
the missionary. Such enthusiasm in 
Bible study is delightfully encouraging. 
The returns from the examination are 
even more so. At the end of the term it 
is customary for the boys to come to 
Mr. Gilmore before going to their jungle 
homes, for a supply of tracts for dis- 
tribution among the heathen. Frequent- 
ly the teachers also spend a portion of 
their vacation on short evangelistic 
tours, as well as preach occasionally 
during term time. This service is vol- 
untary and without financial compensa- 
tion. In this large school Mr. Gilmore 
and his assistants have an unsurpassed 
opportunity for reaching hundreds of 
homes, and the school becomes a gospel 
agency for which there is no substitute. 

The Burman school under the care of 
Mr. Cummings and Miss Stickney, 
though smaller and with a larger pro- 
portion of day pupils, is conducted on 
similar lines. It is not possible for a 
child to join either of these schools 
without coming under the influence of 
earnest Christian lives. The Burman 
Mission possesses a lot near the Henza- 
da bazar and the upper steamer land- 
ing. Last hot season an attractive little 
schoolhouse was erected on this lot and 
a Christian woman installed as teacher. 
She teaches without stated salary, but is 
entitled to the legal fees collected from 
the pupils. In this way there is con- 
stant inducement to enlarge the school. 
On Sunday morning she conducts a 
Sunday school, at which the attendance 
nearly equals that of the day school, al- 
though, as the children are all day pu- 
pils, attendance is voluntary. This 
school is of the primary grade and all. 
the teaching is in Burmese. The little 
ones memorize the commandments, 
beatitudes and other portions of Scrip- 
ture, and are taught the Scripture cate- 
chism as a part of the daily Bible lesson. 
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The daily singing of Christian hymns is 
another exercise in which they take 
great delight. 

On Sunday afternoons the pastor of 
the Burman church, with the assistance 
of teachers from the central school, hold 
open-air evangelistic services in front of 
the schoolhouse. In this service they 
have the hearty co-operation of the 
Karen workers, a Karen choir often 
leading the singing. The location of 
this school affords an excellent opportu- 
nity for reaching the masses in these 
evangelistic efforts. As for the influence 
of the daily teaching of Christian truth 
by Christian teachers upon the children 
and the heathen homes .in which they 
live, who can measure it? 

From Henzada a few hours down the 
river by launch brings us to the village 
of Zalun. Some time ago Mr. Cum- 
mings acquired a piece of land near the 
river bank, upon which is a large house. 
Here a preacher is stationed, and a few 
months ago a young Christian, educated 
in Christian schools, opened an Anglo- 
vernacular school in the preacher’s 
house on the same terms as those made 
with the teacher of the bazar school at 
Henzada. The study of the Bible and 
catechism and the singing of Christian 
hymns form a part of the daily exer- 
cises. There is no Christian community 
from which to draw pupils, but this is 
the only school in the village where 
English is taught. The progressive 
Burman desires his children to have a 
knowledge of English, and is willing to 
support a Christian school if it will ac- 
complish his desire in this respect. So 
the leaven of Christian truth is slowly 


but certainly permeating the community. 
The next generation cannot hold the 
same views of Buddhism and maintain 
the same attitude toward Christianity as 
the present one, which lavishes offerings 
at the numerous shrines of Zalun’s 
famous padoga. The Christian school 
in the house of the Christian evangelist 
is a constant witness for Christ, and 
being not simply tolerated but uncom- 
promisingly supported by a heathen 
community, it has elements of perma- 
nency which earlier work in this village 
lacked. Already the heathen officials of 
the village are co-operating in the erec- 
tion of a suitable school building on the 
mission property, and their co-operation 
is not purchased by any minimizing of 
the Christian character of the school, 
but it is understood that the purpose of 
the school is first and always as an aid 
to Christian teaching. 

These schools may be taken as fair 
examples of the schools of the same 
grade conducted by our missionaries in 
Burma. Opportunities for usefulness 
in spreading the Kingdom may vary with 
the locality and the personnel of the 
working staff of the individual mission 
or school, but that there is an opportu- 
nity for such usefulness, and a large 
one, before all our mission schools, can- 
not be denied. Our Christian schools 
are necessary agents for advancing the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in this land, and 
God has blessed and is blessing this 
agency. They need our _ prayers 
and our enthusiastic support that they 
may be kept distinctively Christian 
and the faithful servants of the 
Church. 


A MISSION LAUNCH AT MYITKYINA, BURMA 


Used for navigating the headwaters of the Irrawadi 
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Reducing Languages to Writing 


By Rev. W. E. Witter, M. D., District Secretary of the A. B. M. U. 


BAY EW of the varied features 

—§ of missionary work are 

more fascinating than the 

reduction to written form, 

of languages that hereto- 

fore have been means of 

communication only by 

~ word of mouth. Here the 

missionary is a discoverer in the truest 

sense of that term; and is constantly ex- 

hilarated by the thought of securing by 

his explorations among the mazes of a 

new tongue the second, if not the first, 

most essential medium for bringing to 

thousands and perhaps millions of im- 

mortal souls their first clear knowledge 
of their Creator and Saviour. 

One who has never faced a multitude 
of men and women representing still 
greater multitudes, all absolutely ig- 
norant of God’s unspeakable Gift, and 
with no written word to tell them of that 
Gift, can imagine the eagerness of the 
missionary to impart this knowledge at 
the earliest possible moment, not only 
with his own lips, but also to furnish 
the written record showing that God 
hath given unto them eternal life in his 
Son. 

Of all the inspiring messages at the 
Student Volunteer Convention, held in 
Toronto, Canada, in 1902, none will con- 
tinue to bear richer fruit than that of 
Richard R. Hotchkiss of Africa, who, 
after relating the perils and hardships of 
frontier life of which he had experienced 
an overflowing share, spoke of his joy 
when the persistent efforts of two and 
one-half years to find a word for 
Saviour were unexpectedly rewarded by 
an expression of a native one night as 
they sat around the camp fire. “I have 
dwelt four years practically alone in 
Africa,” he said. “I have been thirty 
times stricken with the fever, three 
times attacked by lions, and several 
times by rhinoceri, a number of times 
ambushed by natives, for fourteen 
months never saw a piece of bread and 
have eaten everything from ants to 


rhinoceri; but let me say to you, I would 
gladly go through the whole thing again, 
if I could have the joy of again bringing 
that word ‘Saviour,’ and flashing it into 
the darkness that envelops another tribe 
in Central Africa.” This incident 
throws a flood of light upon this work 
of reducing new tongues to writing, the 
zeal of the missionaries to find just the 
exact words that will express the 
thoughts of God, and the hope, often 
long deferred, in vain search for the 
words, “Saviour,” “sin,” “love,” “home,” 
and the like—words so foreign to 
heathen minds, yet so fundamental to 
any right teaching about God, the 
Father, Christ, the Redeemer, and men’s 
proper relations to one another. The 
constant desire to make no errors, not 
even the slightest, in the introduction of 
these great truths has led our missiona- 
ries to become skilled masters in linguis- 
tic art, and to produce translations that 
have stood the test of generations. 

The beginning of the work of acquir- 
ing a new tongue, when one has no in- 
termediary language to fall back upon, 
is robbed often of its tediousness by 
many ludicrous slips and humiliating 
tumbles. Men who prided themselves 
upon their ability to master the dead 
languages in their college and seminary 
days, are often amazed at their stupidity 
when dealing with the seemingly out- 
landish jargon of heathen tongues. 

I remember well how my little wife 
encouraged (?) me in my first venture 
with the Lhota Naga language, in which 
we finally succeeded in producing a re- 
spectable grammar and vocabulary, also 
hymns and scripture translations, by re- 
marking, “Why, Will, these people do 
not talk at all, they simply grunt.” It is 
not so very strange, therefore, that be- 
fore ear and tongue were accustomed to 
these incomprehensible noises, “fire” was 
occasionally ordered for seasoning, 
“salt” for “fuel” and “dog” instead of 
“chicken” for dinner. Mistakes like 
these are almost sure to occur; but the 
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chagrin of one good wife, not mine, 
when she learned that she had asked 
the cook for a “kiss” instead of a 
“spoon” has been so lasting that we mis- 
sionaries have long since ceased to men- 
tion it in her presence. 

Sometimes mistakes approach, if they 
do not even quite reach, the point of 
seriousness, 
as when one 
of our mis- 
sionaries, 
now honored 
as a_ trans- 
lator, asked 
the first coup- 
le he married 
if they would 
solemnly 
promise to 
mutually 
“bite and 
scratch” each 
other; and 
received 
from them 
an affirma- 
tive response, 
much to the 
consternation 
of the native 
deacons and 
family 
friends, who 
recognized 
his unintend- 
ed misplace- 
ment of word 
particles 
which so eas- 
ily and dis- 
astrously 
changed 
“love and 
cherish” 
into those ob- 
jectionable 
terms under which the young couple had 
taken their vows. 

Rey. EE. H. Richards, in his interesting 
story of making a written language for 
the Tonga and Batwa tribes in the east- 
ern province of Mozambique, tells how 
his wife bade the servant girl to “go kill 
a bov for dinner.” The servant took an 


THE AUTHOR MINING TRE LHOTA NAGA LANGUAGE IN ASSAM 
HIS PROFESSOR (?) STANDS AT HIS RIGHT 
(F rom a photograph taken in 1887) 


axe and started out, but finally returned 
to ask which of her boys the missionary 
thought would be most appetizing, when 
it was learned that Master “duck” was 
the boy wanted. “The dinner was late 
that day” and of “an unaccustomed 
flavor.” 

The wealth of some languages in 
verbal forms, 
in the varied 
changes in 
the initial 
and final syl- 
lables of 
nouns and 
adjectives, in 
euphonic 
changes, in 
alliterative 
concord, in 
inflections 
and in sounds 
entirely for- 
eign to Eng- 
lish, Greek, 
Latin, French 
or German, 
renders the 
first few 
months and 
sometimes the 
first year or 
two of initial 
contact with 
these new 
peoples ex- 
ceedingly dif- 
ficult; and 
we should 
not forget to 
pray forevery 
one of our 
missionaries 
engaged in 
work of this 
character, 
that their 
zeal may never flag, that their tongues 
may be loosened, their ears quickened, 
their minds made alert, their preach- 
ing effective and their translations 
faultless. 

God has “left it to his Church to 
continue the work begun at Pentecost; 
not by miracles, but by patient labor, 
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faith and prayer, under the guidance 
of the same Spirit that touched with 
flame the tongues of the disciples on 
the day of Pentecost.” And how these 
Spirit-filled, Spirit-taught, Spirit-in- 
spired sent ones have labored and 
prayed and conquered in this all-blessed 
work! Scores and even hundreds of 
pages of thrilling interest would be in- 
sufficient to tell the story. At the be- 
ginning of this century four-fifths of 
the people of the world were without 
the Bible in their language, deprived 
of the truth of God. To-day it is printed 
partially or entirely in over 425 lan- 


guages and dialects. More copies of the 
Scriptures were printed in the year 1900 
than were in existence in all the world in 
1800. Today, if nine tenths of the people 
of the world could read, they would have 
access to God’s word in their own 
tongue. No one can estimate what this 
means; what it has meant of hardship, 
toil, danger, energy, faith, love and per- 
severance on the part of hundreds of 
faithful language students, and what it 
has meant and will yet mean of hope, 
joy, peace, yea, life eternal, to thousands 
and millions in the mighty harvests of 
his Kingdom. 


Our Educational Statistics 


HIS Educational Number of the 

MaGAZINE is issued while the re- 
ports for the year 1902 are being com- 
piled. We regret that we are unable to 
give the completed and corrected statis- 
tics; but the following table presents a 
fairly accurate statement as to the num- 
bers of our various educational institu- 
tions and the pupils in attendance. The 
annual report, to be distributed at the 
Anniversaries and to be published later 


in the July Macazine, will contain the 
revised figures. The showing is one to 
occasion profound gratitude. We have 
never put as much money into school 
work abroad as some denominations 
have; but the returns from the invest- 
ments made have been large and encour- 
aging. There is now great need of 
strengthening this department of our 
work, if we would conserve what has 
been gained. 


SCHOOLS Burma | Assam | 50th | China | Japan | Africa Philip- | Total 
India | pine 
| 

Theological . ‘ 2) 2 | I — | 6 
High . 2 I I — | 2 
Station 29; 5 26 9 6 2 1 73 
Village . 530 142} 609 28 6 74 — | 1,389 
Total Schools 565 147 639 40 14 76 I 1,482 

PUPILS | 
Theological 835 — 149° 49 —| 2 354 
College —| 17 2 —| 3 
High School —| 126| 103 —| —| 429 
Station Schools 3901 242 | 1.455 | 243 | 320° 59 | 20 6,240 
Village Schools 14,449 2,50 | 10,264 408 326 | 2,534 | — | 30,489 

= 
Total Pupils 18,700 | 2,730 | 12,011 805 665 | 2,593 | 22 37,546 


The Anniversaries 

The Anniversaries promise to be exceed- 
ingly interesting meet- 

ings. Buffalo is an ideal place in which 
to meet; and unusual preparations have 
been made by the local churches for the 
entertainment of the societies. The pro- 
gram of the Missionary Union’s annual 
meeting is not yet complete, but is suffi- 
ciently so to enable us to promise most 
profitable sessions. There will be ample 
time allowed for discussion of important 
questions which may need to be consid- 
ered. Rev. Clarence A. Barbour, D. D., 
and Rev. John H. Mason of New York 
and Rev. J. L. Cheney, Ph. D., of Ohio 
will lead devotional meetings. Rev. 
Henry C. Applegarth, D. D., of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Austin K. Du _ Blois, 


Ph. D., of Illinois, Rev. Henry C. Mabie, 
D. D., Home Secretary, Rev. T. S. Bar- 
bour, D. D., Foreign Secretary, and Rev. 


W. M. Upcraft of Western China will 
deliver addresses. Besides Mr. Upcraft 
a number of other returned missionaries 
will speak, and several new appointees 
will be introduced. 


Rev. E. P. Farnham, 
whose removal from 
Salem to Brooklyn has 
been announced, offered his resignation 
as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Union March 30. It was accepted 
with regret but as one of the necessary 
things to be done for a man who would 
break loose from the many interests to 
which he had so thoroughly attached 
himself. Mr. Farnham’s loss will be felt 
in more than one circle in and about 
Boston. On another page we publish 
the portraits of the two new members of 
the Committee, Rev. A. A. Shaw and 
Mr. H. L. Tibbetts. 


The subcommittees of 
the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Missionary 
Union have been rearranged. Instead of 
separate committees on the separate 
fields, as heretofore, the entire Commit- 


tee has been divided into three sections 
(188) 


Resignation and 
Elections 


Executive Commit- 
tee Work 
Reorganized 


as follows: Section I on Burma and 
Africa, consisting of Messrs. Wood, 
Jutten, Carr, Whitney and Blake. Sec- 
tion II on South India, Assam and 
Africa, consisting of Messrs. Bullen, 
Elder, Coats, White and Tibbetts. Sec- 
tion III on China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines, consisting of Messrs. Applegarth, 
Perkins, Huling, Bailey and Shaw. 
Each of these committees will meet once 
a month and the business of the bi- 
monthly sessions of the full Committee 
will be greatly facilitated thereby. Each 
member, as heretofore, will continue to 
receive weekly abstracts of all letters 
relating to the fields assigned to his sec- 
tion, thus enabling him to keep the cor- 
respondence of each missionary before 
him. 


The preparations of 
the statistical reports 
sent in by our mission- 
aries is nearly complete. During re- 
cent years, in addition to direct returns 
from individuals, we have received tabu- 
lated figures from statisticians who have 
been appointed by the missionary con- 
ferences on the various fields. Their 
duty has been to gather the facts from 
the different stations; and, combining 
these, send: the corrected result to the 
Rooms. Our ideal regarding this plan 
has been more nearly attained this year 
than ever before. The statisticians have 
sent practically complete reports, and in 
most excellent condition. A number of 
discrepancies have been found between 
their tables and the statistics of indi- 
viduals; but in nearly every case it was 
evident that the statisticians had cor- 
rected the figures with judgment and 
discrimination; and we have usually 
adopted them without hesitation. It is 
our firm belief that these statistics should 
always be compiled and corrected on the 
field, where it is easy to ascertain the 
facts for correction; and when this 
comes to be accepted by all as the method 
most likely to secure accuracy and con- 
sistency, our statistical tables will be 


Our Statistical 
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more full and consistent; and hence morea general observance of a week of 


valuable for reference. The above is 
written largely for the purpose of ex- 
plaining why some statistics will not ap- 
pear in the annual report exactly as sent 
in by certain of the missionaries. 


In their notices of the 
death of Hon. R. O. 
Fuller, even the secular 
papers could not fail to mention his con- 
nection with the Missionary Union. 
That was as prominent in his life and 
activity as his business relations. And 
this is one of the elements in which our 
mission work needs to be strengthened. 
There ought to be a larger number of 
Christian business men who not only 
contribute to missions but who take an 
active interest in the work. It has 
grown to such vast proportions that it 
needs the consecrated judgment of men 
who are accustomed to deal in large 
enterprises in order to carry it on wisely 
and successfully. The work of missions 
needs not only united prayers and united 
resources; it needs united enterprise and 
wisdom. 

Mr. Fuller’s loyalty to and unbounded 
confidence in the management of the 
Missionary Union suggests a lesson to 
those who are sometimes led to justify 
small gifts by themselves or their 
churches on the ground of supposed mis- 
management and too large an expense 
for administration. He had ample op- 
portunity as a resident of Boston and a 
frequenter of the Rooms to know how the 
business was carried on. In full knowl- 
edge of all the facts, and as a shrewd 
business man, Mr. Fuller continued to 
put large sums into the enterprise. His 
last personal gift to the Union was for 
the purpose of making available im- 
proved facilities for carrying on the 
work in the Rooms. He realized the 
importance of these things, and believed 
the society should excel the average 
business house in ability to conduct its 
affairs in a businesslike manner. 


Business Men in 
Mission Work 


In accordance with the 
call issued by a special 
committee of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Missions Boards for 


Week of Prayer for 
Missions 


prayer for missions, there was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, April 6-10, a 
series of noon-day services which were 
quite largely attended. Missionary sec- 
retaries, leading pastors and laymen, 
prominent missionaries and others rep- 
resenting all denominations had part in 
these gatherings, which were undoubt- 
edly helpful in increasing interest. 


The Home Secretary, 

De. Rey, Henry C. Mabie, 
at Newton ° ° 

D. D., is now deliver- 
ing a series of lectures at Newton Theo- 
logical Institution upon the general 
theme, Dynamics of the Kingdom. The 
following lectures have already been 
given: The Revealed Evangelical Proba- 
tion, The Resurrection Errand of the 
Church, Christ in His Throne Room. 
These will be followed with others upon 
the following themes: The Ambassador- 
ship in Bonds, The Making of a Mis- 
sionary Church, The Principle of Im- 
mediacy in Service. Dealing as they do 
with the fundamental, the biblical and 
deeply spiritual principles of the King- 
dom, these lectures cannot fail to bear 
rich fruit in the future ministry of the 
young men who are soon to go forth as 
the spiritual leaders of our churches. 
It is hoped that the entire series of ad- 
dresses may soon appear in book form, 
and thus be available for a much wider 
circle. 


The removal from 
among us to a higher 
service, of Rev. A. T. 
Dunn, D. D., Secretary of the Maine 
Baptist Missionary Convention, brings 
to all of us at the Rooms a sense of per- 
sonal loss. Dr. Dunn’s heart and home 
were ever open to all the workers here 
and to all missionaries of the Union. 
He often, at sacrifice of time from his 
own official duties, aided them in ar- 
ranging their itineraries; they were 
often mentioned in his prayers, and 
from their first meeting with him they © 
recognized that in him they had not only 
a sympathizing friend, but also a cordial 
and enthusiastic co-worker for the 
Kingdom. The frequent letters and vis- 
its of Dr. Dunn to Tremont Temple will 
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be deeply missed, as they always brought 
words of encouragement and cheer, and 
nearly always brought us fresh oppor- 
tunities for larger service. Especially 
in the state of Maine, he was ever 
anxious to have the seeds of world-wide 
missions sown broadly and bountifully. 


The memorial sketch 
of Mrs. Ingalls, men- 
tioned in the last num- 
ber, has been issued, and the edition is 
being rapidly disposed of. It is the most 
beautiful booklet ever published by the 
Missionary Union; and while not preten- 
tious enough to violate the clause in Mrs. 
Ingalls’s will regarding’ a “memoir,” it 
will be welcomed by her friends as a re- 
minder of that life so nobly spent for her 
Master in the jungles of Burma, and be 
treasured by them as a token of friend- 
ships formed during the years of her 
long service on the field and occasional 
returns to America. Only a limited 
number of these sketches have been pub- 
lished and those desiring them should 
write at once to the Rooms, enclosing 
twenty-five cents. Credit for the form, 
and the chaste and delicate appearance 
of the memoir is due entirely to Mrs. N. 
M. Waterbury of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. 


In Memory of 
Mrs. Ingalls 


Recent letters bring 
word of an unusual 
amount of _ illness 
among our missionaries; and the earnest 
prayers of our people are sought in their 
behalf. Some of these workers have 
been upon their fields of labor only a 
short time. Our mission in the Philip- 
pine Islands will be peculiarly afflicted 
in the enforced return to America of 
Mr. Huse and Mr. Finlay. Mr. Huse 
is suffering from ear trouble and is in 
danger of wholly losing his hearing, 
while Mr. Finlay is affected so much by 
the climate that no relief can be found 
so long as he remains in the islands. A 
cable announces that Dr. Huntley of 
Hanyang, China, has been ordered home 
at once; and news comes from the Congo 
of the illness of Dr. Kirby and Mr. 
Wright, both recent arrivals. 


Iliness among our 
Missionaries 


Subscribers will con- 
fer a favor upon us, be- 
sides insuring the reg- 
ular delivery of their MaGazine, if they 
will promptly notify us of the non-re- 
ceipt of any particular number. Acci- 
dents will happen; and nearly every 
month a few copies get out of their re- 
spective bundles, and are returned to us 
from the post office for fuller addresses. 
All the Macazines for Fitchburg, e. g., 
are put up in a single package, on the 
outside of which there is stamped these 
words only, “Fitchburg, Mass.” ‘The in- 
dividual MaGazInEs inside this wrapper 
do not have the name of the town and 
state stamped on them; but simply the 
name and street of the subscriber. It 
will be seen, therefore, that if a copy 
happens to work out of the large bundle, 
or if a bundle is broken open, it will be 
very difficult to locate the stray copies. 
“John Smith, 68 Upper Street,” may be 
in any one of 10,000 localities. If the 
subscription clerk happens to remember 
the town in which this particular person 
lives, the matter is easily adjusted; but 
if not, that copy cannot reach its sub- 
scriber until he writes specially for it. 
The percentage of error in mailing is, of 
course, very small; but no system has 
yet been devised for preventing all 
errors. 


Reporting Non-re- 
ceipt of Magazines 


March Macazines for the following 
persons, whose full addresses we do not 
know, now lie on our table :— 

Mrs. Wm. Richardson, 1104 Ann Street. 

Lucy M. Shaw, 1311 Market Street. 

Rev. John S. Stump, 

Mr. J. L. Marlow, 512 10 1-2 Street. 


The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary 
Union will be held June 3-9, 1903, at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. All foreign 
missionaries of any evangelical denomi- 
nation, whether in active service, retired, 
or newly appointed to a designated field, 
are eligible for membership, and will be 
given free entertainment. Further in- 
formation, if desired, can be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. C. C. Thayer, secretary 
of I. M. U., Clifton Springs, N. Y. A 
large attendance is anticipated. 


The Clifton Springs 
Meeting 
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There are now only 
two woman’s Baptist 
foreign missionary so- 
cieties in our constituency. Last year 
the California society voted to unite with 
the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society of the West; and now word 
comes that the Oregon society has 
recently taken similar action. While 
small in comparison with the two older 
organizations which remain, these two 
sisterhoods of the Pacific Coast have 
done a good work and are deserving of 
praise. Their disbandment, however, 
was timely, since the reasons for their 
original organization no longer existed; 
at least they were not sufficiently strong 
to warrant a continuance of the separate 
bodies. The Baptist women of Califor- 
nia and Oregon will, we are confident, 
continue to do excellent work for this 
great cause of foreign missions. 


Consolidation of 
Woman's Societies 


The address delivered 
whie’s Address 
by Rev. D. Downie, 
D. D., our missionary 

at Nellore, South India, upon the occas- 
sion of the unveiling of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s tablet to the memory of Adoni- 
ram Judson in Lal Bazar Baptist Church, 
Calcutta, India, February 24, has been 
published in full in The Indian Witness. 
The editor of the Witness says: 
The address of Dr. Downie will be read with 
interest and profit. None will find fault with 
its length or with its intense Baptist flavor; 
for all will generously concede the right of our 
American Baptist brethren to be proud, in the 
best sense, of the great missionary leader 
whom God raised up for them, and to glorify 
God for the splendid achievements of the 
missions of their faith and order which had 
their birth, so to speak, in him. In all this, all 
Christians rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 

We hope later to publish illustrations 
showing this tablet and the church in 
which it was erected. 


We have recently had 
the privilege of read- 
ing the list of topics 
which will comprise the Conquest Mis- 
sionary Course of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America for the next 
four years. We consider it an improve- 
ment over the first course which 1s just 
being completed. There are some objec- 


New Conquest 
Missionary Course 


tions to a series extending over so long 
a period of time; but when the diffi- 
culties of arranging a program which 
will be adapted for all sections and at 
the same time cover all our varied mis- 
sionary interests are considered, it will 
undoubtedly be found that the proposed 
course is probably the best possible. The 
plan is to announce this outline at the 
July convention in Atlanta; and we trust 
that even more of our young people’s 
societies than followed the last course 
may prepare to adopt the new. 


The American Board 
is planning to send 
another deputation 
abroad. The one just appointed, like 
its predecessor recently returned after a 
year’s sojourn in India, will consist of a 
layman, a pastor and one of the secre- 
taries of the board: Mr. F. O. Winslow 
of Massachusetts, Rev. Sydney Strong, 
D. D., of Illinois, and the editorial secre- 
tary, Rev. E. E. Strong, D. D. Their 
objective point will be South Africa, 
where they will thoroughly study the 
conditions of the board’s missions in 
Natal, Gazaland and the territory of the 
Zulus. 


A Missionary Deputa- 
tion to Africa 


It will be noted in the 
call for the annual 
meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Union, which appears on the first 
page of this Macazine, that the hour 
fixed for the first session is 12.15 o’clock, 
Thursday, May 21. The time selected 
is at the close of the morning session of 
the Home Mission Society; and the ar- 
rangement was made after correspond- 
ence with the officers of that society in 
order that the Missionary Union might 
assemble long enough for the president 
to appoint the committee on nomination 
of officers. The first regular session of 
the Union will occur Thursday evening, 
at which time, according to the consti- 
tution, the election of officers must take ~ 
place. Unless the committee on nomi- 
nations is appointed before that meet- 
ing, they will not have time to prepare 
a report and have ballots printed, as has 
always been the custom. 


Hour fixed for 
Annual Meeting 


EV. E. H. JONES was born at St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, April 8, 

His parents were earnest Chris- 
tians and he gave his heart to the Lord 


1849. 


early in life. Until about thirty years 
of age he was engaged in business in his 
native city, at the same time being active 
in Christian and temperance work. Dur- 
ing several years he felt called to the 
ministry, but resisted the Voice, until 
finally all hindrances were removed and 
he saw his way to enter upon this new 
work. He went to the states for study, 
and was graduated from Newton Theo- 
logical Institution in 1884. While in this 
institution he responded to the call to 
enter foreign service and was appointed 
by the Missionary Union to the Japan 
mission, sailing with his wife in Novem- 
ber, 1884, and locating at Sendai, 250 
miles north of Tokyo, where he has been 
stationed ever since, with the exception 
of one furlough in America. He is an 
earnest and efficient evangelist, laboring 
unceasingly among the people through- 
out northeastern Japan. His family are 
at present in America. 
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JOHN NEWCOMB, mission- 
ary to the Telugus, South India, 
was born in Indiana, but was of English 
Quaker descent. When a mere boy he 
yielded to the fascination of the army, 
went to Canada and enlisted under the 
English flag. He served at different 
places in Canada, Ireland, Channel Is- 
lands and England, receiving approba- 
tion even from the Duke of Cambridge, 
then the commander-in-chief of English 
forces, while in review before Queen 
Victoria. While still in the army he 
was sent to India, and stationed at 
Secunderabad in the Deccan, where he 
and his wife were both converted un- 
der the influence of our missionary, Rev. 
W. W. Campbell. In 1880 he left the 
service, returned to his native land and 
settled in Indianapolis, Ind. Here he 
and his wife were baptized by Dr. H. C. 
Mabie, then pastor of the First Baptist 
Church. An irresistible call to return 
to India as a missionary led him eventu- 
ally to Cumbum, where he has been priv- 
ileged to see 7,000 Telugus confess 
faith in Christ by baptism. 
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The Holy Spirit’s Durbar 


He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine and shall shew it unto you.—John xvi: 14 


HE achievements of modern mis- 

sions are often referred to as a 
continuation of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. In this there is much propriety; 
but some qualifications are needed lest 
too broad inferences, disastrous to mis- 
sions, be drawn. The book of the Acts 
is mainly a record of the Holy Spirit’s 
miracles, such miracles as are wanting 
since the Apostolic Age. There is a 
line, sharp and clear, between the Acts 
of the Apostles as a distinct form which 
divine revelation takes, and the acts of 
the Spirit as after-products of that reve- 
lation. 

A marked event, lasting for a fort- 
night, lately occurred in India which 
well illustrates the distinction. We re- 
fer to Lord Curzon’s great Durbar at 
Delhi. The term “Durbar” signifies a 
public government function. The strik- 
ing characteristic of this Durbar, name- 
ly, its extraordinary state-pageantry, is 
peculiar to the East. Hence we might 
expect such a ceremonial would prove 
suggestive of the import of such another 
inaugural as is pictured in this divinely 
oriental book of the Acts. This Indian 
Durbar had for its representative figure 
the governor general, Lord Curzon. 
The real honor, however, was intended 
for King Edward, the new emperor of 
India. The Durbar was the formal an- 
nouncement by the viceroy of his royal 
master’s enthronement. The ceremony 
took place in a huge amphitheater, spe- 
cially erected for the purpose, in the 
presence of an audience of twenty thou- 
sand persons. Here the viceroy re- 
ceived the rajahs, maharajahs and other 
native potentates of Hindustan with 
great circumstance and ceremony. These 
princes of India, representing the mil- 
lions of their subjects, were mounted on 


great elephants, two hundred in number, 
richly caparisoned with jeweled how- 
dahs of silver and other costly trappings. 
Forty thousand soldiers also joined to 
signalize the accession of their new 
monarch to his imperial throne. Such 
was the Durbar. 

Now we conceive the succession of 
events in the Acts of the Apostles to 
stand for a sort of Durbar of the Holy 
Spirit in honor of the ascended Lord. 
What the viceroy was to King Edward, 
that the Spirit, as exercising peculiar 
functions in the Acts, was to Jesus. He 
was Christ’s vice-regent. These great 
events taken together constitute a grand 
processional in honor of the exalted 
Lord in the new epoch of his reign. 
They had a _ dispensational dignity. 
There was therefore deep significance 
in each representative event. These oc- 
currences stand out with heavenly state- 
liness and typical meaning as a forecast 
of the less formal dynamics of the later 
times. 

The Durbar at Delhi will not be re- 
peated in the everyday life of the In- 
dian empire; although what that cere- 
monial signified will persist throughout 
King Edward’s reign. So with the 
Spirit’s Durbar in the Acts. In form 
it was unique; although the genius of 
its high enactments will continue to ex- 
press itself till the end. For example, 
the gift of tongues was confined to the 
state function, yet the motive and skill 
to acquire all languages and to translate 
the Scriptures into them, abide in the. 
life of the Church. 

So for every such miraculous form of 
the Apostolic Age there is a corre- 
sponding spiritual dynamic ever ex- 
pressing its energy in our dispensation. 
It is for the Church to seek out in a sane 
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and sensible, yet believing way, what 
that dynamic is; and see to it that it 
lives in its power until Christ’s empire 
shall be universal. With the limitations 


thus hinted, we may speak of the great 


evangelical achievements in various 
missionary lands and epochs as “mira- 
cles of modern missions”: and derive 
therefrom instruction and inspiration 
for our ongoing work. 


Miss Peart Pace, an appointee of the 
Woman’s Society of the West, has been 
designated to the Western China Mis- 
sion. 


WE congratulate our Methodist breth- 
ren upon the very greatly improved ap- 
pearance of the literature which is flow- 
ing from their rooms in abundant quan- 
tity. 


It is proposed to establish, if possible, 
a central training school for native 
workers in Assam. Nowgong has been 
suggested as the place, but final arrange- 
ments have not yet been made. 


One of our missionaries at Toungoo, 
Burma, Rev. H. P. Cochrane, has re- 
signed. II] health and certain family 
matters needing close attention led to 
this step. He will be greatly missed on 
the field where he has done excellent 
work; and it was with reluctance that 
the Executive Committee accepted his 
resignation. 


Mr. Von Ocpen Vocrt of Beloit, 
Wis., has been chosen General Secretary 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, to succeed Mr. John Willis 
Baer, and will enter upon the active 
duties of the position in the rooms at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, about June 1. 
Mr. Vogt is of Swiss ancestry but the 
family has lived in the United States 
for three generations. He is about 
twenty-five years old, a graduate of 
Beloit College in 1901, a Presbyterian, 
and has been secretary of the college 
since his graduation, and in this posi- 
tion, as well as in Y. M. C. A. and 
church work, has shown much ability in 
dealing with men.—The Watchman. 


Tue Committee of Fifteen held their 
final session in Boston, April 15-16. 


Rev. S. W. Rivensurc, M. D., of 
Kohima, Assam, has been appointed to 
oversee the work at Ukrul during the 
absence on furlough of Mr. Pettigrew. 


Mrs. P. E. Moore of Assam has been 
in a very critical condition of health; it 
has been necessary to remove her to the 
Himalaya Mountains where at last re- 
ports she was resting somewhat more 
comfortably, at a sanitarium. 


ReEcENT word from Rev. W. A. Stan- 
ton reports a safe arrival on February 
11, at Kurnul, South India, and a royal 
welcome from the missionaries and na- 
tive Christians. On March 1, Rev. 
George H. Brock arrived at Kanigiri, 
where he was heartily greeted by Rev. 
and Mrs. J. A. Curtis, who have been 
superintending the work in his absence. 


Our hearty congratulations are ex- 
tended to Rev. Walter C. Mason of Tura, 
Assam, and Miss Florence Nightingale 
Smith upon the occasion of their mar- 
riage in Calcutta on March 12. Miss 
Smith is well known as an earnest mis- 
sionary worker, especially among the 
young women of New York state; and 
the Assam Mission is fortunate in the 
addition to its corps of workers of such 
an efficient and devoted helper. It will 
be recalled that Miss Smith with Mrs. 
Banes of Philadelphia accompanied our 
missionary party which sailed from Bos- 
ton last fall. They had planned to visit 
all our mission fields, but Tura proving 
so attractive to Miss Smith, her travel- 
ling companion will be compelled to con- 
tinue her journey alone. 


| 
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TueE double incentive to missionary 
activity: Christ’s “go” and the Mace- 
donian “come.” 


TuHeE cure for wordliness is interest 
in world-wide missions—Rev. A. H. 
Strong, D. D. 


CORRESPONDENTS, especially those who 
have written to the Rooms about liter- 
ature, will sympathize with our faithful 
assistant, Miss Lizzie A. Mansfield, who 
has been ill for some months. She is 
now slowly recovering, however; and 
we expect that in due time she will be at 
her desk again. 


Tue Old Colony Baptist Association 
of Massachusetts recently held a special 
mid-year missionary conference at Mid- 
dleboro, which was pronounced a de- 
cided success. Christian Stewardship in 
Relation to the Kingdom was the theme, 
and several prominent speakers took 
part on the program. 


Rev. A. A. Shaw 


A S pastor of the First Baptist Church 

of Brookline, Mass., Mr. Shaw has 
demonstrated his fitness for a position 
on our Executive Committee, to member- 
ship in which he has just been elected. 
Both Mr. Tibbetts and Mr. Shaw are 
earnest advocates and loyal supporters 
of foreign missions, and will be warmly 
welcomed as counsellors in this great 
work. 


Mr. H. L. Tibbetts 


R. TIBBETTS, recently elected a 

member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union, is a deacon in the 
First Baptist Church of Lowell, and has 
been the superintendent of the Sunday 
school for twenty-one years. He is also 
a prominent business man in Boston, 
holding the position of treasurer of the 
Skillings, Whitney’s and Barnes Lumber 
Co. The Missionary Union is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing the services of 
such a consecrated layman. 


Tue following extract from an edito- 
rial in a native Hindu paper, which is 
attacking the beneficent work of Rama- 
bai Pundita, will be read with interest: 


The Christians say they are doing a philan- 
thropic work in taking so many homeless 
children of India under their care. Were it 
even so, would it not be shame to live upon 
another’s charity, and especially so when the 
sine qua non of his charity is that we should 
bid adieu to our own religion. Ye advocates 
of early marriage and ye who oppose widow 
marriage, reflect for a moment, what conse- 
quences have followed your obstinacy and 
ignorance.. Do not think that Ramabai has 
carried away only 1,700 girls whom the nation 
did not want much; she has laid the founda- 
tion of 1,700 new Christian families. And 
do you know where the new family-makers 
will come from? From among yourselves, is 
our answer. Our heart burns with rage when 
we think of the tender, innocent, helpless 
children confined within Ramabai’s walls, cry- 
ing to see their parents, silenced by her re- 
lentless hands. (!!!) 


' 

The 

eye 


BAPTIZED nine more in Bisnath in 

January, on our way home from con- 
ference. They united with the Lardarn 
(Borsddhari) church. The Kotapani 
church is asking for a school. There are 
ten villages within a half mile and they 
say a large number of children will at- 
tend. I have put this off, but what will 
I say this time? I have no money.— 
Rev. H. B. Dickson, North Lakhimpur, 
Assam. 


CARD from Rev. P. Frederickson 

dated February 5, says: “Here at 
Kifwa we baptized seventeen, January 
25, and twenty-two more on the first 
Sunday of February, and thereafter the 
thirty-nine were welcomed to the privi- 
leges and duties of the church. We 
then sat down and partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. Nearly 300 were present.” 


ede my last letter was written, it 
has been our great privilege to wel- 
come the new fellow-workers, and they 
are all now busily engaged at the lan- 
guage. Dr. Lerrigo is still in Jaro, and 
is rapidly acquiring a working knowl- 
edge of the language. Before this time 
we had hoped to determine the location 
of the northern station, but have delayed 
on account of the absence of Manikan. 
However, we have concluded to look 
over the ground at once.—Rev. G. E. 
Fin.ay, Jaro, Panay, P. I. 


HANK you, for the leaf “Pass it 

Along.” It is a great little tract to 
stir up the thought of the mission. I 
have translated it and am intending to 
make it useful even here. I am very 
glad for Tue Baptist MIsstIONARY 
MaGazine. I am reading it, besides 
Around the World and The Helping 
Hand, with growing interest. Especial- 
ly it gives me great pleasure, in last 
number, to make acquaintance with the 
features of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. God bless the Commit- 
tee and the officers of the Union.—Rev. 
T. S. Osterman, Wasa, Finland. 
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HE mission outlook for Negros was 
never brighter than at the present 
time. Velasco starts today for Cadiz 
Nuevo to buy materials for the chapel. 
We shall have no trouble in putting it up 
without the use of any of the money of 
the Union, except a few dollars of special 
appropriations for my private disposal. 
In the south there is a growing demand 
for Bibles. If we can only follow this 
up by preaching tours, great good ought 
to result. We are now to have two 
weeks’ schooling for our pastors in Feb- 
ruary and two more in June. They need 
it. After that, at the very best, it is 
probable that I shall have to spend three 
or four months out of the country.— 
Rev. S. S. Huse, Jr., Bacolod, Negros, 


WO recent events in Kayin, among 

the Hakkas of southeastern Chi- 
na, illustrate in a forceful way the in- 
terest in Western learning, which is uni- 
versal throughout China. One of these 
is the opening of a free public reading 
room in a portion of the Confucian tem- 
ple, where dailies can be seen from Swa- 
tow, Hongkong, Shanghai and Japan, 
also other periodicals in Chinese, and a 
few books. The room is a city institu- 
tion, being supported by the wharfage 
rates. There are many who are regular 
patrons of the place and keep well in- 
formed regarding leading events 
throughout the world. A recent visit — 
of the missionary brought a flood of 
questions from the Chinese present re- 
garding such matters as the Venezuelan 
trouble, the Panama canal, etc. The 
other event is the completion of a hos- 
pital by a native society, organized for 
the purpose, where it is proposed to have 
two resident physicians, with other 
helpers. Dr. Wittenberg of the Basle 
Mission (German) in Kayin, has been 
asked to give two forenoons a week for 
the treatment of eye and surgical cases. 
The project is entirely a native one.— 
Rev. S. R. Warsurton, Kayin, China. 
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WE are just back from the meeting 
of our conference; we had a very 
interesting and profitable time. So very 
many things press upon us at these 
gatherings that we regret the lack of 
time for more prayer and spiritual con- 
verse. But these many things are the 
_ work of God, and I feel that every year 
our mission is gaining a broader concep- 
tion of the field, and coming closer to- 
gether in our aims and plans. On my 
way to conference I took a two weeks’ 
tramp, and saw a good portion of our 
Lukunga field. A large part of that 
field is new work, only a little remnant 
of former years remains in the 
present church. There are 
many babes in Christ, and a 
large opportunity opens for 
patient teaching. I have vaca- 
tion for about two months be- 
fore the next session of the 
training school, and have in 
mind to do a considerable 
amount of touring. Some of 
our outstations I have never 
yet visited; hope to complete 
the list this time.—Rev. E. 
T. Wettes, Banza Manteke, 
Africa. 


_ good news in a 

private letter from Ko- 
hima, Naga Hills, Assam! I 
am sure it will be no betrayal 
of confidence to share it with 
the readers of the Missionary 
Macazine. We can imag- 
ine how delighted the Rivenburgs will 
be when they learn that provision for 
their new house has already been made. 
These earnest missionaries have waited 
long and patiently for a comfortable 
house; their present one so dilapidated, 
a part of it seemed already anticipating 
a slide down the hillside. Let us see 
from Mrs. Rivenburg’s letter how provi- 
dentially the way is being prepared for 
the new house. She writes of the “stir- 


ring up we have just had in the visit of 
our Chief Commissioner, with his ret- 
inue of attendants,” attended, of course, 
by the same display as is usual with the 
natives in the reception of the English 
officials. 


I should judge the gay and ex- 


A NAGA, NAGA HILLS, 
ASSAM 


cessive decorations described, of green 
arches and lavish display of scarlet 
cloth in honor of the military, illy com- 
pared with the rough, humble little 
“rest house” to which these ornamented 
paths led. 

But the best part was to come; the 
Chief Commissoner sent a request for 
an interview with Dr. Rivenburg to talk 
over schools. “The chief was very en- 
thusiastic, wanted six village schools 
started at once, and asked if the doctor 
would look after them. He wished the 
Nagas to learn to read and write in their 
own language; and when Dr. Riven- 
burg expressed himself as 
not quite satisfied with all 
the spelling of his own books, 
the English official at once re- 
plied that he would reprint for 
him.” 

In further conversation, Dr. 
Rivenburg referred to his pro- 
posed new bungalow, and said 
he rather coveted the site of 
the government hospital as a 
most desirable location for a 
residence. The chief inquired 
if he had any suggestions as 
to what the hospital could be 
used for, to which the prompt 
reply came, “Why, for a 
school.” He said he would 
take the matter under consid- 
eration, and very soon there 
followed, through a_ subordi- 
nate officer, the message. “The 
site, buildings and all are to be 
turned over to you.” Let the Lord be 
praised, and the Missionary Union as 
well as the Kohima missionary be con- 
gratulated on the prospective acquisi- 
tion of this really good site for a new 
house. 

Mrs. Rivenburg further writes, “We 
have just made a trip out to the village 
from which the man walked forty miles 
into Kohima to be baptized; that is, I 
could not go to the village, but I went 
as far as I could. Two, the wives of 
Christians, were baptized. No one in 
the village can read or write. They 


have built themselves a little chapel; 
and meet there Sundays.—Mrs. E. W. 
CriarK, Amenia, N. Y. 
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UNDAY, October 26, was a busy 

day for us in Suifu. It was pre- 
viously announced that baptism would 
be administered: hence we had a 
crowded meeting in the morning. Im- 
mediately after the morning service we 
had the baptisms. Thirty-one were re- 
ceived, five being women and twenty-six 
men. This is the largest number ever 
received at one time here. None 
seemed to fear making this public con- 
fession of their faith in Christ where 
lately such dire consequences were to 
result from the Boxers to those who 
joined the foreign religion. All seemed 
earnest and intelligent. It is impossible 
to describe all these candidates scat- 
tered so widely over this large district. 
The men represented nearly all the vo- 
cations of life; the student, gentry, mer- 
chant, mechanic, farmer, all were rep- 
resented. The ages ranged from eight- 
een to sixty-three. Most are heads of 
families, which augurs well for the fu- 
ture of our work. Thirteen men and 
one woman are from the out-stations. 
These men have been helping quite effi- 
ciently in their respective places. In 
fact, but for the services of these good 
men, it would be impossible to carry on 
the work in so many out-stations. All 
this help is given voluntarily and is 
doubly valuable on that account. We 
seek your prayers for our work and 
especially for these lately baptized. It 
is not smooth sailing by any means in 
China now, especially in West China. 
We must not forget that 1900 has, in a 
very special manner, endeared China to 
God. The blood of the martyrs of Jesus 
speaks loudly, not for vengeance, but 
for pity and salvation. Shall all this 
sacrifice avail not? God is even now 
showing his people his designs in regard 
to this nation, and he is most assuredly 
making many of them willing to ac- 
knowledge him and own allegiance to 
his Christ. May the numbers be great- 
ly increased. — Rev. R. WeEttwoon, 
Suifu, W. China. 


HE work of our mission is,. under 
God, in all its branches and all 
over the field, graciously prospering. 
In the coming month of May, if my 


life be spared, I will be seventy-one 
years of age. And I greatly feel the 
need of one more assistant in carrying 
on the important, exacting and growing 
work committed to us as a school.— 
Rev. K. O. Broapy, D. D. (The Semi- 
nary), Stockholm, Sweden. 


(Concluded from page 174.) 


pared to respond. In all parts of the 
land he is besieged. By scores of thou- 
sands youth are seeking the privilege 
of sitting at his feet. Our own rudi- 
mentary school work must be given a 
great invigoration. In eastern China 
our academy, overcrowded with youth 
of all social classes, must have proper 
equipment. The strengthening of our 
school work in southern China by the 
appointment of a teacher who shall care 
for the central interest and give over- 
sight to outlying scheols is of pressing 
importance. In western China, the 
founding of a strong central school is 
an imperative requirement; and the 
work centering at Hanyang must not 
be forgotten. The situation in China is 
one affording such advantage to Chris- 
tian work as was never before offered. 
God tempts us by great allurements. 
To refuse to meet the opportunity now 
offered us would be recreancy to all past 
missionary effort and dishonor to our 
profession of concern for the work of 
Christ and the well-being of man. 

A review of conditions in mission 
lands creates the earnest longing that 
these lands, certain now to gain a new 
intellectual outlook, shall receive a vision 
of things which are highest. If we 
would serve the peoples of the earth, it 
is not enough that we shall undermine 
their belief in falsehood. The influence 
of a purely secular education upon the 
natives of India, it has truthfully been 
said, is to leave them in moral and spir- 
itual bewilderment “with no land-mark 
on earth and no lode-star in heaven.” 
It is to relieve this bewilderment, to 
lead souls to the knowledge of God and 
to personal fellowship with Jesus Christ 
his Son, that Christian schools are 
opened by missionary laborers in these 
twilight lands. 
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‘HE SHALL HAVE DOMINION ALSO FROM SEA TO SEA, AND FROM THE 
RIVER UNTO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH” 


The views shown above vividly portray the contrast between the climate of our most southern mission field on 
the banks of the Congo River in Africa, and that of our most northern station at Otaru, Japan. Mr. Schumaker, 
with his family and native helpers, stands in front of his new home in the far north 
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By WILLIAM ELLSWORTH WITTER 


Thou who didst guide thy saints of old, 
Our father’s God and ours, behold, 

On faith’s high towers we stand today, 
And for thy vision humbly pray. 


Past years have blessings freely brought ; 
What may not here and now be wrought 
For times and multitudes to be 
Blood-bought, redeemed, indwelt by thee! 


The saints, the true, the battle-worn, 
Who long and far thy cross have borne, 
Await to hear the welcome sound 

Of triumphs from our battle-ground. 


Set thou our altars all abiaze 

With tongues of fire; our hearts upraise 
Now to receive this sacred hour 

Thy Pentecost of love and power. 


Let love march on; its regal tread 
The Prince of darkness well may dread ; 
For Love Incarnate King shall be, 


The Lord of all eternally. 


